FOREWORD

the pre-school years. It would, however, be a mistake
to suppose that the formative process ceases abruptly
when the child enters the classroom. If the pre-school
years are the most important, those that immediately
follow are the next in importance.

Nevertheless, during this period efficient teaching is
exceptionally difficult, because then the child is further
removed from the natural condition of the adult than
at any subsequent stage. It is not merely that his powers
are ill developed: one is tempted to say that they have
scarcely started developing at all. It is not merely
that he has almost everything to learn: he has first
to learn how to learn. During the war, it was not
uncommon for young women, with little or no experience
and training, to be placed in various schools to fill the
gaps left by other teachers, women as well as men, who
had been required for different duties. It was often
noted by inspectors that, where the older boys and
girls were concerned, provided the new teacher knew
her subject and had a reasonable measure of intelligence
and personality, she quickly picked up her task; nor
was it easy for the outsider to detect her lack of ex-
perience or to discover any serious deterioration in the
children's work. In the infants5 school, on the other
hand, any want of experience was conspicuous at once,
and proved a most painful handicap both to the new-
comer and to the children.

If that was true twenty years ago, it is still more
true to-day. The teaching of reading, of writing, of
member, and, indeed, of all the other mental and moral
processes that have to be acquired in the infants*
school, demands a special technique, or rather a set of
techniques. These have now been worked out, partly
on a practical basis, partly in the light of psychological
deduction. Often the technique involves a knowledge
of the best type of apparatus and how to use it. Such
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